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REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR BY A 
CONFEDERATE STAFF OFFICER* 

(THIRD PAPER) 

The Return South 

I arrived in Baltimore at night and went directly to the house 
of a friend. His consternation on seeing me was evident at 
once. Baltimore was under a reign of terror. Everybody was 
watched and arrests and incarcerations were matters of every- 
day occurrence. The disaster at Bull Run had intensified 
feeling and sharpened political animosities. 

I was told that General Banks would not respect my parole 
and would put me in prison if I presented McClellan's letter, 
and that my presence on the streets would lead to my immediate 
arrest by the civil authorities. I was also placing my host in 
danger for harboring a Rebel soldier. 

In a hurried consultation with a few friends, it was decided to 
send me to the country that night, where I should be safe from 
observation. Here I remained several days, known as Mr. 
Davis from England, and spending the time in trying to arrange, 
with the aid of my friends, a plan for my return to Virginia, but 
I finally decided to abandon all offers of aid and act for myself. 
I was on parole and was strictly observing its requirements. Any 
attempt to pass the line by any of the usual secret methods 

*Copyright, 1914, by the author. 
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run throughout the year. — Editor. 
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would, if detected, be almost certainly construed as a violation 
of its terms. General McClellan, who had given the parole, was 
now in command of the army of the Potomac with his head- 
quarters at Washington. I determined to go boldly to Wash- 
ington and claim at his hands the safeguard through the lines 
which he had asked for me at the hands of General Banks ; but 
on my arrival at Washington I found it was very difficult to get 
an interview with General McClellan. He was constantly en- 
gaged. I felt, however, much more comfortable than when in 
Baltimore, considering myself under the protection of my captor. 
I went daily to his headquarters, and spent my time, when not 
there, walking about the streets and taking in the situation. 

It was really wonderful to me that the Confederates did not 
march in and take possession. I did not know what troops 
were on the other side of the Potomac, but the troops in Wash- 
ington seemed to be in a very demoralized condition, there was 
some disorder and insubordination, and I gathered from the talk 
of the people that the place was considered at the mercy of the 
Rebels. 

One day I had waited as usual in Adjutant-General Seth 
Williams's office for an interview with General McClellan, when 
General Williams said he was astonished that I did not take in 
the situation. He called my attention to the great change 
which had taken place since my parole had been given me, and 
closed by saying, "I am sure you will never see the General, and 
even if you do, he would not allow you to pass his lines just now, 
and if the Secretary of War knew you were here he would put 
you promptly into prison." I asked him what he advised me 
to do. He answered, "I have no advice to give you. I only 
know you ought not to be in Washington a witness of the 
difficulties we have to encounter, and you ought not to be 
allowed to pass the lines at this time." 

I went out into the street and took a little time to think over 
the situation. I then walked to the B. & O. station and took a 
look at things. At the door were two soldiers with bayonets 
crossed and most persons were required to exhibit a pass. 
There were, however, many officers in undress uniform, of whom 
a pass was not required. My dress was not unlike many of 
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them. I had been educated as a soldier and my term of service 
had brought back the military air and a knowledge of the 
etiquette of the army. I went away and made some slight 
changes in my dress, found out the time of starting of the next 
train, and when the time arrived walked boldly up to the two 
guards, raising my hand to my hat as I approached, and the 
guards, taken in completely, raised their guns and actually 
saluted me as I passed. 

Arriving in Baltimore, I went to my friend's in the suburbs 
and made my preparations for my journey as rapidly as possible. 
I had determined before I left Washington that I would try to get 
south by way of Louisville and Nashville. My preparations were 
simple. A suit of gray flannel, with cap to match, and some strong 
Union letters, written by my friends and placed, some in my 
pockets and some in my trunk, were the main features. My pa- 
role papers were sewed up in the lining of my clothing. 

One evening I walked into Calvert station and took my seat 
in a train bound for Harrisburg. I did not stop to buy a ticket, 
but entering the train, sat, with my cap over my eyes, apparently 
absorbed in a copy of the New York Tribune. I saw some 
people on the platform whom I knew, but no one seemed to 
recognize me, and soon I was safe out of Baltimore. 

Arriving at Harrisburg about 10 p.m. I took the train for 
Pittsburg at once. The train was crowded and I stood for a 
long while under a lamp, reading. Becoming tired, I looked 
about me and saw one entire seat occupied by a young girl. I 
approached and asked her to share it with me. She assented, and 
was soon asleep with her head resting on my shoulder. When 
she awoke in the morning, she was a little annoyed at first at 
the situation, but we were soon laughing over the incident and 
talking together as freely and as pleasantly as if our acquaintance 
had been of the most orthodox kind. She had just left the con- 
vent school at Georgetown, and before leaving Washington had 
been to her first ball, so that life to her was full of novelty and 
the world of beauty. In the seat in front were her father and 
mother and two little brothers on their way to St. Louis, where 
the father, in his new uniform, was going to serve his country in 
her need as quartermaster. 
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The cooi and refreshing basin of water and the pleasant 
breakfast afterwards at Altoona are still fresh in my memory. 
My little friend had kept a chair for me by her side and certainly 
was the main element in the brightness and pleasantness of the 
occasion. She little knew, however, that the crafty man was 
making use of her as a safeguard in an enemy's country. With 
a woman's instinct she was bent on conquest and was even now 
counting me as a captive in this, her first campaign. I could 
afford to assist her in this illusion, for in it I saw, not only a 
pleasant companion for my journey, but absolute safety for my- 
self. If I could attach myself to this party of pronounced and 
unmistakable loyalty, who would ever suspect me of being a 
Rebel? 

The plan succeeded beyond expectation. When we reached 
Pittsburg, the floods had swept away all bridges west of us, and 
after waiting one day we went north as far as Crestline, and 
thence south to Cincinnati by slow stages, consuming several 
days in the trip; and all this time the girl was my constant 
companion. We always took our meals together, and in the 
towns and at the stations where we were delayed took long 
walks, sometimes for the purpose of shopping, sometimes for 
exercise or amusement, the parents never interposing the slightest 
obstacle. Whether it was indifference, or whether it was confi- 
dence, I did not know, and I did not care to inquire. Once or 
twice I ventured to suggest that perhaps her parents might object, 
but always she had the same reply, — "Oh, they don't mind." I 
had several new and good novels, and these we read together, 
exchanging opinions and comments. One thing the loyal little 
woman could not understand. Why was I not in the Army? 
Here I had to fall back upon my character as a foreigner and 
here, too, I was put to my trumps to ward off disaster. The 
explanation was perfectly satisfactory, but she had a thirst for 
knowledge, and was deeply imbued with the poetry and ro- 
mance of the past as evidenced in old historic places, — St. Paul's 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, and even spots of earth hal- 
lowed by the pen of a Dickens, or a Thackeray, were teeming 
with interest for her, and she never tired of hearing about 
them. In my assumed character as an Englishman, by using 
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the broad "a" and sticking to a few cockney phrases, it was 
comparatively easy to pass muster with people who were not 
critically inclined, but when I was called on to describe places 
I had never seen, I had a hard time of it. I had read a great 
deal, however, and had talked much with my tourist friends, and 
must have acquitted myself fairly well, at least in the estimation 
of my audience ; and thus the time passed so pleasantly that 
when our journey was drawing to a close there was quite a 
shadow of regret about it. 

At Cincinnati we found that the route to St. Louis was not 
yet open and we went to a hotel, where we were detained 
several days. I stuck very closely to my friends, and besides made 
the acquaintance of two young Federal officers who were also 
on their way to St. Louis. I played billiards with them and 
cultivated their acquaintance very carefully. One day, as I was 
sitting with one of them in the rotunda of the hotel, he asked, 
"Do you know the man sitting opposite with his hat over his 
eyes? " I replied that I did not but that he seemed to know me, for 
he was eyeing me all the time. He laughed and said, "He is a 
detective. There are several of them here. Their business is 
to spot people running the blockade with contraband goods or 
information. I will speak to him and set his mind at rest about 
you, otherwise he may annoy you." What he said I do not 
know, but I am sure I was saved from serious annoyance by it. 

When the route to St. Louis was declared open I determined 
to stick to my new-found friends, and accordingly bought a 
ticket to St. Louis and took the train with them. On the way, 
I thought again over the situation and determined to vanish. 
Night favored my plan, and, as the parting must come, I might 
not soon have so good an opportunity. I went forward to the 
baggage car and had my trunk re-checked for the Louisville 
Junction. I then resumed my seat and a game of cards which 
I was having with my friends. When "Louisville Junction" 
was announced, I said I believed I would stretch my legs a 
little, and walked out on to the platform. In a moment the 
train was again in motion, bearing away the friends whom I 
have often thought of since, but have never seen nor heard of. 

In Louisville I found that travel south was not interrupted, 
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but there was an inspection of baggage and, indeed, often of 
persons, to prevent carrying of goods, contraband of war. 
Quinine and morphia were especially aimed at. 

The scene at the railroad station was very interesting. The 
baggage was placed in a railed pen, and the travellers stood 
outside the railing and handed in their keys to the inspectors. 
The dismay of women over rumpled dresses, and the wanton 
display of feminine belongings, the disgust on the faces of some, 
and the fear depicted in others, the grumbling and swearing of 
the men, made up a familiar scene to all travellers abroad, but 
new to the people of this country. One man, an Englishman, 
interested in a sugar plantation, was carrying one pound of 
quinine to the negroes afflicted with malaria at this season. In 
vain he asserted his nationality and benevolent object and de- 
nounced the inhumanity of his persecutors ; he lost his quinine 
and was detained for further investigation. My man did not 
trouble me much beyond rumpling my clothes. He read the 
decoy letters, and with a smile locked my trunk and gave me 
the key. 

Kentucky was in rather a curious condition. It was neither 
North nor South, but a sort of neutral ground at this stage of the 
War. The extremists had gone either north or south and joined 
the armies of their preference, but the mass of the people were 
at home and seemed to be awaiting events. At every station 
there were crowds eager for the latest news. I was especially 
struck with the number of young girls in their best clothes, who 
crowded into and off the train, all with smiling, happy faces and 
evincing a robustness of health and form, very unusual in this 
country. There was nothing to betray the political complexion 
of the people, and, as I wished to be unobserved, I made no 
attempts to discover it. Once I offered a peach to a child 
sitting near me. Before eating it she asked was I " Northern or 
Southern." I said "Northern," at a venture. She handed me 
back the peach and said, "My father and all his family are 
Southern, and I don't want your peach." 

When we reached the Tennessee line a strange and anomalous 
condition of things was evident. We had been travelling all 
day in a land of apparent peace. No soldiers, no arms, not a 
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sign of war. Here was war, — soldiers marching, bayonets glisten- 
ing, flags flying, drums beating, and I was reminded that I was 
again on Southern soil, and once more among friends. I was 
a stranger, but there seemed no necessity for announcing 
myself. No one seemed to notice me and I followed the exam- 
ple of my fellow passengers and took my seat in the train for 
Nashville. 

Along the route the evidence of a state of war continued, 
soldiers everywhere, and I observed that the doors of the cars 
were even guarded by soldiers. I was wondering what the 
guards were for, when the conductor, accompanied by an officer 
in uniform, came along for tickets. He asked my name, 
occupation, place of residence, destination, all of which was 
written down in a book by a clerk in attendance. He then 
asked for my baggage check and the key to my trunk, both of 
which I gave him, wonderingly but unhesitatingly. Was I not 
among my friends? Shortly a soldier, not a very savory one, 
came and took a seat by me. Thinking I would take another 
seat, I got up, but he barred the exit with his musket and said, 
"Sit down, you are a prisoner." I was amused at this and 
quietly resumed my book, awaiting the return of the officer 
when I could explain and be released ; but he did not come, 
and, growing tired of the restraint, I asked that he might be 
sent for. When he came he was polite but very firm, said that 
in examining my trunk, some letters had been found, which, 
under orders, necessitated my arrest. In vain I protested, 
telling him my story, and explaining the presence of the letters. 
He said I could explain to the provost marshal at Nashville. 
He had only done his duty under his orders, had no dis- 
cretionary powers, and could not release me. 

When we arrived at Nashville it was midnight, the provost 
marshal was in bed, and the officer in charge of me said I must 
go to prison for the night, and marched me off between two 
soldiers. On entering the prison the heat was intense and the 
stench unbearable. I drew back, and under the light of the 
lamp at the door, renewed my protestations and entreaties with 
an eloquence which the officer could not hear unmoved. 
Finally he turned my face to the light, and after examining it 
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attentively said, "I am going to do a foolish thing and may 
lose my commission. I am going to trust you on your face." 
He left me at the hotel, saying he would call for me at ten 
o'clock in the morning, "and if you are not here, I will never 
believe in appearances again." When he called in the morning 
I was sitting in the reading-room, and as he entered rose and 
immediately started for the provost's office. On the way we 
met a familiar face, the first I had seen for many days. It was 
Major Kenzie Johns, of Baltimore, now post quartermaster at 
Nashville, and all my troubles were ended. 

I was now entering upon a period of the War which I cannot 
remember with complacency. For one whole year, which was 
almost entirely barren of personal adventures, I was a prisoner 
on parole. It might easily be imagined that in this condition 
there could be much to console and but little to annoy. To be 
an onlooker when others are struggling, is not generally an un- 
happy lot, and might be coveted, especially when the position 
had not been sought but came in the fate of war and in the path 
of duty. . And there are some consolations. The simple im- 
munity from danger is pleasant, even to a man who will not 
shrink from the danger when it comes. 

But the prisoner on parole gets little comfort out of his lot. 
He soon finds that time hangs heavy on his hands. He is sur- 
rounded by a world divided into two sections, one at the front 
doing the fighting, and the other in the rear doing the talking. 
He cannot join the one and doesn't like joining the other. He 
is expecting his exchange, and therefore can settle down to no 
business or occupation. Thus he is an idle man, and from 
force of circumstances, a marked man. A few intimates know 
his position, but the world in general sets him down as a strag- 
gler, and when not in the company of those who know him, he 
must be continually explaining, and there can hardly be a more 
uncomfortable position than that which requires constant ex- 
planation. 

I think I have said enough to show that the prisoner on parole 
does not lie on a bed of roses, and have sufficiently explained 
why it is, on other grounds than military courage and thirst for 
glory, he longs for his exchange, and hails with delight the 
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tidings that he can again join his comrades at the front and 
share their danger and privations. 

Leaving Nashville I went to my home in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, about sixty miles from Washington. When I counted up 
my travels by the railroad guide-book I found I had travelled 
2,960 miles since I left Washington. My home was within our 
lines, but very near the enemy's lines. Several times I awoke 
in the morning to find that our troops had retired and that I 
was again within the enemy's lines. This was uncomfortable, 
for I could not know that my parole would be respected by the 
local authorities, so I left home at the earliest opportunity, and 
after drifting about awhile from place to place finally settled 
down in Richmond. 

Richmond was in every respect the great centre of the Con- 
federacy. Here were gathered much of the talent, the energy, 
and the beauty of the South and numbers of refugees from within 
the enemy's lines. There were also many sojourners from 
foreign lands, talented correspondents of foreign journals, people 
of rank and title in search of excitement, and attracted by the 
magnitude of our struggle, a few poets and artists, and many 
orators, — in fact, more than one could utilize, — military people 
on duty or on furlough, and some stragglers, lawyers without 
briefs, professors without chairs, philosophers without homes. 
Add all these to the home people, and some idea may be formed 
of Richmond during the War. 

But the home society was the best of all. There were many 
drawing-rooms which it was a privilege to enter, and many 
boards at which it was a privilege to sit. We were cut off from 
foreign luxuries, and home markets were but indifferently 
supplied, but there were some hosts who could still afford a drop 
of London Dock brandy of 1820 or a glass of Madeira, older 
than the century, and there was an old-world courtesy and 
elegance among the men, and a charming sweetness and an 
exceptional cordiality and brilliancy in conversation among the 
women. 

Except the presence of military dress everywhere, there was 
little to remind one that there was war. The main thoroughfares 
were crowded all day and far into the night. Not by busy, 
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hurrying people, with faces filled with the anxieties and cares of 
business, but slowly-moving masses of idle men and women of 
all ages, classes, and conditions, citizens and soldiers, young and 
old, black and white. Among this throng a sad or thoughtful 
face was never seen. The unwonted excitement, the constant 
state of expectancy, seemed to lend brilliancy to the faces of 
women and animation to the faces of men. Of business there 
was little, people had nothing to do at home, so on every bright 
day they thronged the streets, lounging, chatting, laughing, and 
flirting, as if forgetful that there was a hereafter. But this was 
early in the War, when there had been no great disasters, and 
there had been no great victories. Later on, there was a sadden- 
ing change, when despair was in every face and sorrow in every 
heart, when the gay uniforms had gone to the front and every 
woman was shrouded in black, and the thinned crowd seemed hur- 
rying along to find some place in which to hide its wretchedness. 
But I anticipate. Richmond now was at its zenith. From 
the capital of a state, it had become the capital of a nation of 
ten states, and was the centre of a great revolution in the South 
and the objective point of the great armies of the North. I 
have spoken of the gay and thoughtless crowds on the streets, 
and the charms of its social world, but there was another and a 
very different world beneath the surface, invisible to the eye 
of the casual sojourner. A new nation had been born and a 
scheme of government had to be devised for it. Great armies 
had to be organized, armed, fed, and equipped, and there were 
grave enough faces around the council boards and in the halls 
of legislation, thoughtful chiefs and busy clerks in all the depart- 
ment offices, and in a hundred workshops hitherto devoted to 
the arts of peace the ceaseless din of preparation for war. 
Hospital accomodations with nurses and medicines for the sick 
and wounded had to be provided, and in this achievement de- 
voted women played a glorious part. Thus Richmond, while 
seemingly an idle and thoughtless city, was a busy and thought- 
ful city as well, and what was achieved under almost insurmount- 
able difficulties will ever remain in the minds of men as an 
enduring monument to the genius, the energy, and devotion of 
her people. 
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During the autumn and winter of 1 861-2 there was a lull in 
military activity, each of the contending parties seeming satisfied 
to rest and prepare for another struggle in the spring. The 
following winter Pegram, my old friend and commander, was 
exchanged and arrived in Richmond. After a few hurried 
preparations he joined General Kirby-Smith in Kentucky, his 
old regiment, the 20th Virginia, having been disbanded. 

In the spring Jackson's brilliant campaign in the Valley once 
more placed my home inside our lines, and I started at once on 
horseback to visit my family. Whilst at my home I had the 
only exciting adventures of the whole period of my parole. 
Upon my arrival I found, as before, that the enemy still held 
Harper's Ferry and that their cavalry scouted as far up as 
Charlestown, where they frequently met our pickets. I was 
promised by our pickets that they would promptly inform me of 
any advance, but, as had happened before, the enemy appeared 
suddenly in the night, and one morning on looking out I saw 
the turnpike was black with Federal infantry as far as the eye 
could reach. I suppose our retreating troops had no time to 
warn me. I was again in the enemy's lines and could only 
await events. I wrote a letter to the Secretary of War at 
Washington, informing him where I was, claiming his protection, 
and asking for an exchange, and received the following reply: — 

War Department, Washington, D. C, "I 
June 20th, 1862. / 

Sir : — The Secretary of War directs me to inform you 
that your letter of the 1 6th instant, asking that your name 
may be placed on the list for exchange, has been referred 
to the Adjutant General, who will take due notice of your 
application. Very respectfully, 

C. P. Walcott, 
Asst. Secretary of War. 
Lieut. A. R. H. Ranson, 
(Prisoner of War on Parole) 
Charlestown, Virginia. 

His reply was reassuring to some degree, but I remained all 
the time in the house, dressed always in citizen's clothes, and 
hid away my uniform, military saddle and bridle, and every- 
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thing else of a military character in my possession. Soldiers 
frequently came to the house, but I always kept out of sight, 
leaving the ladies of the family to meet them. 

One day there came a drunken soldier, and my wife met him 
at the front door. He stood upon the porch, insisting upon 
being admitted and demanded whisky. My wife stood in the 
doorway and opposed his entrance and told him there was no 
whisky in the house. He was abusive, called her a liar, and was 
advancing to force his way, when I pulled her back and stood in 
her place. I had seen from my post of observation that he had 
a pistol in his belt, and in great fear of the consequences I had 
taken my pistol with me and held it in my hand behind my 
back He was a rough-looking fellow and quite under the 
influence of liquor, but my unexpected appearance on the scene 
staggered him a little. However, he soon recovered himself and 
repeated his demand for whisky. I told him there was none, 
and he gave me the lie and was very abusive. As I took no 
notice, he grew furious and finally advanced as if to force his 
way into the house. Finding that I did not give way, he 
stepped back and laid his hand on his pistol. As he did this, I 
cocked mine. Whether or not he heard the click of my pistol 
I don't know, but he dropped his hand and made no further 
attempt to enter. He abused me, however, roundly, said he 
believed I was the rebel Ranson, that the negroes had said I 
was at home, and finally departed swearing he would be back in 
an hour with a squad of men and put me in the jail. 

When he was out of sight, I went at once to the stable and 
putting a citizen's saddle and bridle on my horse, rode rapidly 
away toward the woods. Once in the woods, I kept continually 
in their dark shadows until I was fully three miles from home. 
Here in the centre of a large body of wood was an almost im- 
penetrable thicket of thorn bushes. I knew the spot well, and 
was soon concealed, horse and all within it, and tying my horse 
to a sapling lay down on the grass and was soon asleep. 

The coolness of the evening awakened me, and creeping out 
of my hiding-place as soon as it was dark, I went to a neighbor- 
ing farm house for food for myself and horse. Returning, I 
spent the night in the woods, and the next day also. Toward 
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evening I heard the sound of a horse tramping through the 
wood, and peering out found to my great relief that the rider, 
instead of being an enemy, was an old farmer and a great friend 
of mine. I whistled and he stopped, and finally with great 
hesitation approached the thicket. In the meeting there was 
great joy on both sides. He had served for a few days as 
quartermaster to some drafted militia, and was now dodging 
the Federals, just as I was. I showed him the crooked path 
which led to the centre of the thicket, he brought in his little 
mare, and we went into camp together, visiting the farm house 
after dark for supplies. 

The next day my friend said he was afflicted with rheumatism 
— poor fellow he afterwards died of it — and could not stand 
sleeping in the open air, and we moved out as soon as it was 
dark. He said that a Mr. Lewis living near the Shenandoah in 
a very secluded spot which had not yet been discovered by any 
Federals had invited him to stay with him until he could escape 
south, and that he was on his way there when I hailed him. I 
knew Fisher Lewis well, and as he was an old friend of mine 
also, I readily agreed to go there. 

When we arrived Lewis was charmed to see us, for he was a 
lonely old bachelor and fond of company. He was a graduate 
of West Point and had served in the Florida War, but had 
resigned years before and was cultivating his paternal acres. 
The house was singularly concealed from observation, being 
surrounded on three sides by a heavy wood more than a mile 
deep, and the open side not in sight of any highway. It was a 
place hard indeed to find, even by people who lived in the 
neighborhood, the only road to it being an obscure and winding 
one through the woods, and in the autumn entirely effaced by 
the fallen leaves. 

We spent several pleasant days there, but at last one day one 
of Lewis's servants who was very faithful to him told him in 
strict confidence we had better "git away." Our horses were 
saddled and were standing tied to two trees in the lawn, and we 
were to leave as soon as it was dark. 

My friend and I were playing cards under a tree when Lewis 
called us to come and take a toddy before supper. While we 
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were mixing the glasses of toddy, the mulatto girl who was 
waitress rushed into the house and gathering up the silver from 
the table, deposited it in her apron. Lewis asked her what she 
meant, and she merely hissed out the word "Yankees" between 
her teeth, and snatching the spoons from our toddy glasses dis- 
appeared from the room. I removed the blind, which to ex- 
clude the evening sun was down about an inch, and saw sitting 
on his horse at the foot of the steps a blue-coat. 

Lewis went out and asked what he wanted. When he re- 
turned his face was pale and full of concern as he said, "Boys 
you are gone up. They have traced you here, and you had 
best surrender." I begged them to allow me to deal with the 
enemy and they agreed to remain indoors until I called them. 
I had seen some service and had been in some desperate situ- 
ations, and as they were mere civilians and had had no ex- 
perience I had an excuse for putting myself forward. But this 
was the tightest place I had been in yet, and I had scarcely a 
hope of success. However, I swallowed an extra glass of whisky 
and walked out on the porch with as unconcerned an air as I 
could muster. Sitting down on the top step, I asked the man 
what he wanted. He said they wanted two rebel officers who 
were concealed in the house. I told him I had been there 
several days and had not seen any, but they might, of course, be 
concealed even from me. He said the house was surrounded by 
a whole cavalry company, sixty in number, and as he spoke 
they came riding into the lawn from all directions. 

When the Captain rode up I had gained some courage, from 
the whisky I suppose, and I asked quite cheerfully, "Well, 
Captain, what's up?" He replied pretty much in the soldier's 
words, and I repeated my assertion that "they might be about" 
but I had not seen them. He said that at any rate he would 
search the house, and that I was a prisoner for the present. I 
then called Lewis and my friend and told them about the search. 

As the Captain and two soldiers entered the house with Mr. 
Lewis, I said, "Captain, my friend and I were engaged in a 
game of cards under that tree, will you allow us to finish it?" 
"Certainly, I have no objections," he replied. 

The search went on and my friend and I resumed our seats 
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at the table under the tree and went through the motions of a 
game of cards. As the soldiers were at a little distance, we 
could talk in an undertone, and I urged him to put on a bold 
face as our only hope of escape. He was quite hopeless. He 
was a big man, weighing about two hundred and forty pounds, 
and I could not help laughing at him as he sat there the picture 
of despair. My laugh rallied him a little and brought a smile to 
his face, but he insisted there was nothing to laugh about. 

At last the searching party came out. They had poor old 
Lewis's rusty sword, an old-fashioned flint-lock horse-pistol, the 
only insignia left of his life in the army, and a very ancient 
double-barrel shot-gun. Lewis had plucked up his courage and 
was abusing them roundly, so roundly that they scarcely noticed 
us. He told them that he had been in the United States Army 
before they were born and was a loyal citizen of the land, and 
he would have the whole of them court-martialed. 

The Captain was angry but took no notice of Lewis, and gave 
the order to search the barn, the whole command moving off in 
that direction. As they were leaving, the Orderly Sergeant said 
"Captain, here is a fine horse," pointing to mine. I spoke at 
once. "Now, Captain, for heaven's sake, don't take my horse, 
and leave me afoot." The Captain said, "Who the devil are 
you anyhow?" I said I was Mr. Davis of Baltimore, visiting my 
friend Mr. Lewis, and if my horse was taken, I should have no 
means of getting from place to place. He said he would attend 
to me directly, and rode away with his men, leaving the horse 
undisturbed. Soon the search of the barn was over, and they 
were all busily engaged in trying the paces of some half dozen 
of Lewis's horses up and down the barnyard. 

The barn was about a hundred and fifty yards away. I 
said to my friend, "Now's our chance. Mount quickly and 
follow me." I was in the saddle in a minute and he slowly, on 
account of his size, mounted his mare. I struck out toward the 
north, where the lawn was separated from the woods by a rail 
fence. I put my horse at it ; it was not a high fence, and he 
cleared it in fine style. I turned and looked back toward the 
barn. The enemy had evidently discovered our flight, and were 
hurriedly mounting their horses. I could hear the voices of the 
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officers as they gave their commands to the men and urged them 
to mount quickly. The position was critical in the extreme. I 
turned to look at my friend. He shook his head and said it was 
no use trying, I had best go on and leave him. I swore roundly 
at him and he rode at the fence. The game little mare did her 
best, but two hundred and forty pounds was too much of a 
handicap for her ; there was a loud crash, and they came to the 
ground in a heap, dragging the rails with them. I thought it 
was all over with him, but the little mare was up in a moment 
and he was soon up also, and once more scrambled into the 
saddle. As we darted off into the now darkening woods we 
heard the bugle sounding the charge and all the noise of pursuit, 
the thunder of hoofs, and the rattling of sabers, but they were 
too late. As we sped along, the sounds died down gradually 
behind us, and when we stopped to breathe our horses and listen, 
the stillness was profound. 

We now held a coucil of war. At my advice my friend agreed 
to go home and quietly remain there. He was an invalid, was 
in no sense a soldier, and could never be one. As for myself, 
although I had in no way broken my parole, yet I had seriously 
compromised myself through the drift of circumstances, and 
there was nothing now left for me but to pass the enemy's 
line at all hazards. 

We were in the deep woods between Myerstown and Ripon. 
It was night, and we had no present uneasiness, for this locality 
was the favorite haunt of Mosby's men and the especial aversion 
of all small bodies of Federal troops. We had, however, to cross 
the Berryville and Charlestown turnpike to get to our homes, 
and this was the great thoroughfare for troops and supply trains. 
We determined to cross near Ripon, where the thick woods 
abut on the turnpike. But here we were near coming to grief. 

As we were riding along quietly, talking over the events of 
the day, and were within twenty yards of the turnpike, a noise 
in front caused us to stop. Giving my friend my horse to hold 
and reconnoitering on foot, I found the turnpike occupied by a 
column of cavalry at a halt, and from their conversation 
recognized them as our would-be captors at Lewis's. We had 
only to wait a short time when they resumed their march and 
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left the road open to us. We parted at the lane leading to his 
house, and he was never molested during the remainder of the 
War. When I got near my home I made another reconnoissance, 
leaving my horse in the woods, and found two cavalry pickets 
at the front gate. Approaching the house through the cover of 
a cornfield, I found the lights all out and everything quiet, and 
no enemy nearer than the gate, three hundred yards off. 
Quietly entering by a way known only to me, I quickly donned 
my uniform, packed up a few things I could carry, and shoulder- 
ing my military saddle, went back to my horse. I had run the 
risk of visiting my home to get these things. They could hardly 
be replaced in the impoverished South, and could not be lightly 
abandoned. 

I now had about twenty-five miles between me and the nearest 
point at which I could pass the enemy's line. Ten miles of this 
I knew well, as I had hunted every foot of it from my boyhood, 
but beyond that I needed a guide, as no road was available (for 
they were all occupied by the enemy's trains and troops), my 
way being therefore entirely across country. I found a guide 
during the night and at dawn had reached a point within two 
miles of Front Royal pike, beyond which I should be within our 
own lines. We stopped at a farm house for breakfast and there 
found two soldiers whose intentions were the same as mine. 
Our host advised us that the safest way was to pass the lines by 
daylight, and after breakfast took us to a point within a half mile 
of the turnpike, where, concealed in the woods, one could see 
the road for nearly a mile to right and left. From the woods a 
narrow lane crossed the pike directly in front of us. 

For several weary hours we waited for a favorable opportunity. 
The turnpike was the highway between Winchester and Front 
Royal, and wagon trains and detachments of troops were pass- 
ing up and down continually. At last there came a gap. A 
guarded wagon train had just passed up toward Front Royal and 
a body of cavalry had just come in sight from toward Winchester. 
We were worn out with waiting, and after a hurried consultation, 
we decided to try it. It was a ride for life. We were in full 
view from the start, and the enemy was quite as near the cross- 
ing as we were, and if they had charged at once, it would have 
10 
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been merely a question of speed. But instead of charging they 
halted for a moment, probably awaiting orders, and thus saved 
us, for when they did charge, we had about two hundred yards 
start, which they could never overcome. They followed us 
about a mile, the leading files giving us a few wild shots, and 
then the chase was abandoned, and we were once more safe 
within our own lines. 

In my experiences, during the remainder of my term of 
parole, there was nothing to interest the reader. 

In Active Service Once More 

When I reached Richmond, the battles of Seven Pines and 
of Malvern Hill had been fought, and the battle of Cedar Moun- 
tain was brewing. While I was yet in Richmond, the second 
battle of Manassas was fought, and immediately afterwards I 
received my notice of exchange. So, turning my horse's head 
again toward the valley, I joined General Jackson in time to see 
the surrender of General Miles at Harper's Ferry. 

The next day I reported to General Lee while the battle of 
Sharpsburg was in progress, and was assigned to duty at his 
headquarters as assistant to Colonel Baldwin, the chief ordnance 
officer of the Army of Northern Virginia. That night the army 
crossed into Virginia at Shepherdstown (or just below) and my 
first movement on duty was in retreat. Remembering my 
former experiences, I began to think I must be a Jonah. 

On the following day I was ordered to Winchester to form 
there a depot of arms and ammunition for the army, and to re- 
ceive and take care of the vast quantities of small arms and 
artillery captured at Harper's Ferry and gathered from the 
battlefield of Second Manassas. 

Whilst Colonel Chilton, Adjutant-General, was writing my 
orders, I waited in General Lee's tent more than two hours. 
General Jackson was present the whole time and talked about 
the military situation with General Lee, who showed always the 
greatest respect for his views and adopted many of his sug- 
gestions. During the interview between these two great leaders 
I had an unusual opportunity to study the appearance and char- 
acter of General Jackson, and have recorded in the South Atlantic 
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Quarterly for October, 191 3, my impressions of him on this oc- 
casion as well as on another occasion about a year before this. 

It was November when my duties at Winchester were ended. 
The Army was going into winter quarters, as there were no signs 
of an advance of the enemy. Preparations for the spring cam- 
paign were now in order, and Colonel Baldwin was ordered to 
Richmond and I went with him. We went on horseback ninety 
miles to Staunton — the nearest railroad — and thence by train to 
Richmond. When we arrived in Staunton we separated for the 
night to meet at the railroad station at six o'clock the next 
morning. He went to his brother's house and I to the hotel. 

I was sitting in the dingy office by the nasty stove, sur- 
rounded by the usual tobacco-chewing loungers, when a servant 
brought me a card and asked me to follow him. I did not 
know the name [Colonel D.] and said that there must be a mis- 
take. He insisted that there was no mistake, and that Colonel 
D. had told him to bring me to his room. As I was in the 
humor for any change, I followed the man. 

Colonel D. came to meet me as I entered, but showed signs 
of disappointment. I told him I knew there was a mistake, and 
he said there was a mistake, that he thought I was an officer of 
my name he had known at West Point when a cadet. I was in 
the act of withdrawing when he expressed great surprise and 
disappointment and insisted upon my remaining. He said truly 
the hotel was a miserable place, that he had the only comfort- 
able quarters in it, and would be only too glad to have me 
spend the evening with him. I was easily persuaded to stay, 
for the room was carpeted and furnished in old mahogany, in- 
cluding the dear old Virginia sideboard, on which were dis- 
played a ham, a cold turkey, and two ample decanters well 
filled. I could hardly have done anything but yield to such 
temptation, and we were soon sitting beside the bright fire in 
the comfortable ease of old acquaintanceship. He said he was 
expecting some friends to play cards, and soon they came in, 
one a Doctor D. and the other a Colonel H. I was asked if I 
played cards, and I said yes, and we sat down to the table. 
When I found the game was to be poker, I said I had never 
played that game, and seldom any game for money; euchre for 
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a small sum or five-cent points at whist, were the limits of my 
gambling. We played euchre for one dollar a corner, and I 
won ten dollars and thought I was having a good time, but they 
yawned and said they would go to sleep over that game. Colo- 
nel D. then proposed I should take twenty dollars' worth of 
chips and if I lost them he would stand the loss. This last, of 
course, I declined, but to oblige those who had been so very 
kind to me, I took the chips and we began to play poker, the 
first game in my life. I knew the principles of the game but 
not the betting value of the hands, and the chips all melted 
away without my making a single bet. I then got up and said 
goodnight. I was only ten dollars out and the evening was 
worth the amount. But none of them would hear of my going. 
They had been much disappointed at the absence of some one 
or two who had promised to come, and said if I went away I 
would spoil the whole evening. 

Now I was tried very hard, much harder than they knew. I 
had in my pocket a package containing sixteen thousand dollars 
in Valley Bank notes which then stood in the market at only 
5 % premium for gold, and I had them in this way : During my 
visits while on parole to my family, the subject of a removal to 
a more quiet place in the interior had been discussed frequently. 
That part of the valley was changing hands all the time, — one 
day held by the Union Army, and the next by ours, and both 
lived on its products, overran its farms, burnt up its fences, and 
destroyed its crops. Farming was next to impossible, and when 
I left Winchester I was commissioned by my father and my 
wife's mother, to buy a farm either in Halifax or Rockbridge 
counties with their joint funds, to which I had contributed 
#3.500. 

It is the old story. I resisted long, but finally yielded, and, 
bolstered up by a little whisky, began again. This time I 
made a bet and lost ; I made another and lost. I made many 
bets and took many drinks, — how many I never realized, but I 
knew I had seriously decreased my own funds, and was sitting 
at the table tired, disgusted, sleepy, and miserable, and trying 
to summon the will to stop before all my money was gone. 
Then a singular thing occurred. 
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Doctor D. was dealing on my right, and I looked at the first 
card. It was an ace. I took up the second card and it was 
also an ace, and also the third and fourth cards were aces. It 
was before the days of straight flushes, and I had an invincible 
hand lying before me on the table. But what was I to do with it? 
I was in such a condition, what with the drink, the nervous pros- 
tration, and misery I was in, that I had not the strength to take 
up my cards, and sat like one dazed or asleep. I was aroused 
by Doctor D., who slapped me on the back saying, "Wake up, 
old man, what are you going to do?" I had just sense enough 
left to say it was my 'age,' and the bets went round with one 
raise by Doctor D. on my right, and everybody stayed in. I 
took one card, Colonel H. two, Colonel D. one, and Doctor D. 
two. Colonel H. had threes and did not improve his hand ; 
Colonel D. made a flush and Doctor D. a full of three kings and 
two knaves. There was no limit, but there had been no bets 
over $50.00. Colonel H. bet $25.00, Colonel D. raised him 
$25.00, and Doctor D. raised him $50.00. Not knowing the 
game I fortunately merely 'saw' the others, and Colonel H. went 
out. Colonel D. raised $50.00 and Doctor D. raised him 
$50.00. I was now beginning to wake up to the situation and 
I raised Doctor D. $50.00. Colonel D. went out, and Doctor 
D. raised me $100. Several raises of $100 each were then 
rapidly made by both of us, when I called a halt. I repeated 
what I had said in the beginning that I had never played the 
game. I did not want their money, and did not wish to lose 
mine. All I wanted now was to know how much money I 
owed around the table, and how much had been bet on this 
hand, exclusive of my own bets. They were practised poker 
players, and soon told me I owed about $750, and that $960 
was now on the table, exclusive of my bets. Then I said, 
"Doctor D., I have you beaten, I merely call," and laid down 
my hand. 

Doctor D. jumped from his seat, saying, "You are a stranger 
to me, sir, and you must pardon me for telling you you are the 
d — st fool I ever met. My farm just outside the town is worth 
$25,000, and you could have won it." I pardoned him, we 
settled up, took a parting drink and separated. 
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Throwing myself on the bed in my room, I thought over the 
experiences of the evening until I was called for the train for 
Richmond. I was as the sailor saved, clinging to a spar in mid 
ocean. I cannot think of it now without a shudder. Probably 
I should not tell the story, but it has been a lesson to me which 
I have never forgotten, and I tell it here that those who read it 
may profit by it as I have done. 

When I took my seat in the train for Richmond, I went 
instantly to sleep, from which I was awakened by Colonel B., 
one hundred miles from Staunton. He said that the conductor 
had tried to wake me but could not, and that he [Colonel B.] 
had paid my fare to Richmond, but becoming uneasy at my long 
sleep, fearing I was ill, had concluded at last he ought to rouse 
me. In answer to his questions I told him I had been up all 
night playing poker. "I did not know you played poker." I 
told him that it was my first game and that I had played with 
Colonel D., Colonel H., and his cousin Doctor D. "Then you 
have lost that money and you won't buy the farm?" I told him 
the outcome, and his astonishment was as great as my satisfac- 
tion, for he said that the men I had played with were the best 
poker players in the country, and the sufferers at their hands 
had been many and great. 

Upon my arrival at Richmond I found letters from General 
Pegram. He had been promoted to brigadier-general of cav- 
alry in the Army of Tennessee, and offered me the position on 
his staff as commissary with the rank of major. He explained 
that he knew I would not wish a position "in the rear," but that 
it was the only one he had to offer, and he wanted me with him 
very much. He further said I should be commissary only in 
name, as he had a captain commissary who was fully able to 
discharge the duties, and while I should be nominally the com- 
missary, I should be really his aide and companion in actions. 

The temptation to be with him was great, and I accepted the 
position and joined him in December, 1862, a few days before 
the battle of Murfreesboro, in Tennessee. 

A. R. H. Ranson. 
Catonsville, Maryland. 



